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The  surface  of  Xe'»v  South  Wales  is  divided  naturally  into  three  distinct 
zones,  each  widely  differing  from  the  others  in  general  character  and 
physical  aspect. 

A grand  chain  of  mountains,  generally  known  as  the  Great  Dividing 
Range,  traverses  the  Colony  from  north  to  south  ; and  the  table  land, 
forming  the  .summit  of  this  range,  comprises  one  of  these  zones,  and 
marks  the  division  between  the  coastal  region  and  the  great  plain 
district  of  the  interior,  which  constitute  the  other  zones. 

Tlie  Main  Dividing  Range  runs  almost  parallel  to  the  coast,  at  no 
great  distance  from  it.  On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land  the 
mrjuntains  rise  abruptly  to  a height  which  averages  between  2,000  and 
3,000  feet,  while  on  the  western  side  they  slope  gradually  towards  the 
great  central  plain  of  Australia.  The  geograj)hical  centre  of  the 
whole  mountain  .system  of  south-ea.stern  Australia  lies  in  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  New  South  Wales,  close  to  the  confines  of  Victoria. 
Here  some  of  the  peaks  rise  to  a height  of  over  7,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  ^Slount  Kosciusko  and  Mount  Townsend,  two  of  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  Australian  Alps,  attain  an  elevation  of  7,328  feet 
and  7,2G0  feet  respectively. 

The  comparatively  narrow  coast  district,  from  30  to 
Coa.st  IHstrict.  miles  wide,  is  abundantly  watered  by  rivers  and 

■■■'  I smaller  streams  coming  down  from  the  mountains,  'nie 

rainfall  here,  fed  by  winds  from  the  Great  Pacific 
Ocean,  is  copiou.s,  ranging  from  40  inches  in  the  south  to  70  in  the 
north,  while  at  Sydney  the  average  is  50  inches.  The  mountains  have 
doubtless  very  much  to  do  with  this  abundant  precipitation,  and  at 
times  the  rains  are  so  heavy  that  the  rivers,  fed  by  mountain  torrents, 
tfverilo’.v  their  banks  and  cause  devastating  floods. 
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Tlie  central  plateau  is  subcliviclecl  into  several  brandies, 
Table-lauds.  . the  watershed  of  three  distinct  river  systems. 

The  eastern  watershed  extends  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  New  South  AVales  and  Queensland,  and  drains 
into,  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  western  watershed,  embracing  a portion 
of  the  three  eastern  colonies,  is  drained  by  the  river  system  of  the 
Murray  and  Darling  into  the  Southern  Ocean.  In  the  southern  water- 
shed the  Snowy  River  has  its  source,  its  upper  basin  being  entirely  in 
New  South  AVales,  although  its  waters  flow  through  Victoria  and  enter 
the  sea  near  Point  Ricardo,  south-west  of  Cape  Howe. 

In  the  south-eastern  poi’tion  of  the  colony,  which  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  convulsed  by  some  great  physical  disturbance,  the  width 
and  altitude  of  the  table-land  are  greatest.  The  mountains,  however, 
are  rugged  and  their  slopes  abrupt,  as  is  also  the  case  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  Dividing  Range,  particularly  in  the  Blue  Mountains  and 
the  eastern  parts  of  New  England.  The  average  height  of  the  Snowy 
and  Muniong  Ranges,  which  belong  to  the  south-eastern  diistrict,  reaches 
5,000  feet ; and  the  width  of  the  plateau,  in  the  direction  of  east  and 
west,  may  be  set  down  at  1 00  miles.  The  altitude  of  the  Monaro  district 
average.®.  2,000  feet  above  the  sea-level  ; but  as  the  table-land  runs 
tiorthward  it  decreases  greatly  in  height  and  in  width,  until  it  narrows 
to  a few  miles  only,  with  an  elevation  of  scarcely  1,500  feet. 

The  table-land  rises  again  at  the  Blue  Alountains,  where  the  principal 
summits  attain  a considerable  elevation,  IMount  Beemarang  reaching 
4,100  feet.  The  general  level  of  the  plateau  itself  will  be  best  under- 
stood when  it  is  I’emembered  that  the  Great  Western  Railway  of  the 
colony  traverses  a district  in  these  mountains,  of  which  all  stations 
from  Leurato  Rydal,  a distance  of  40  miles,  are  situated  at  an  elevation 
of  over  3,000  feet,  or  within  a few  feet  of  that  height.  The  dividing 
chain  again  decreases  gradually  in  its  spread  northward  of  the  Blue 
IMountains,  until,  as  a comparatively  narrow  ridge,  it  divides  the  waters 
of  the  Goulburn  and  the  Hunter,  on  the  eastern  slope,  from  those  of  the 
Namoi  and  the  Castlereagh,  on  the  western.  The  mass  once  more 
widens  out  in  the  Liverpool  Ranges,  where  Mount  Oxley  stands  con- 
spicuous at  a height  of  4,500  feet,  whilst  still  farther  north  Ben  Lomond 
reaches  5,000  feet,  and  the  table-land  maintains  an  average  altitude 
of  3,000  feet,  giving  to  this  district,  although  situated  at  no  great  dis- 
ta^nce  from  the  tropics,  the  climate  and  aspect  of  much  higher  latitudes. 

An  idea  of  the  comparative  elevation  of  these  high  lands  will  be 
obtained  from  the  diagram  herewith,  showing  a section  from  Sydney  to 
AVilcannia,  470  miles  inland. 

Tlie  main  range  throws  off  many  spurs  towards  the  sea  on  the  eastern 
slope.  These  divide  the  waters  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  flow  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Almost  everywhere  between  the  coast  range  and  the 
sea  the  country  is  hilly  and  serrated,  more  particularly  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  colony.  In  the  Illawarra  district,  50  miles  to  the  south 
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of  Sydney,  the  mountains  skirt  the  very  edge  of  tlie  coast,  presenting 
towards  the  ocean  a perpendicular  face  of  cliffs  nearly  1,000  feet  in 
height.  Farther  north  tliere  is  a wider  coast-land,  with  greater  stretches 
of  country  available  for  tillage  and  pasture. 

The  western  slope  is  entirely  different.  Numerous  ramifications  of 
the  general  mountain  system  are  thrown  off,  but  all  slope  gently  towards 
the  great  central  plain  of  the  interior.  So  gentle,  indeed,  is  the 
declivity  that  the  dividing  lines  of  the  various  watersheds  as  they 
extend  westward  are  scarcely  visible,  being  only  indicated  by  a succes- 
sion of  low  ridges  and  isolated  elevations. 

In  the  extreme  west  of  the  colony,  verging  on  South  Australia, 
another  mountain  system  exists,  forming  the  western  edge  of  an 
immense  depre.ssion,  through  which  the  largest  rivers  of  the  Australian. 
Continent  hold  their  devious  course.  The  Barrier  and  the  Grey 
Ranges  are  part  of  this  system.  They  consist  of  low  hills,  hardly 
rising  to  the  dignity  of  mountains,  and  culminating  in  a few  solitary 
peaks,  such  as  Blount  AiTowsmith  and  Mount  Lyell,  which  attain  an. 
elevation  of  only  2,000  feet  above  sea-level. 

Traces  have  been  found  of  the  existence  at  some  earlier  period  of  a 
range  of  primary  rocks,  extending  from  Orange  to  Cobar  and  Wilcannia, 
and  forming  the  waterehed  between  the  Lachlan  and  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Darling.  The  range  no  longer  exists  as  a landmark,  for  owing 
to  denudation  it  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

The  whole  mountain  system  of  New  South  Wales  lies  below  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow.  On  the  south-eastern  slopes  of  the  Snowy 
Ranges,  however,  and  on  the  summits  of  the  high  peaks  of  the  Australian 
Alps,  snow  sometimes  lingers  throughout  the  year. 

The  third  division  covers  by  far  the  greatest  area, 
Westc^ril  Plains  consists  of  the  Great  Western  Plain.s,  extending 

away  to  the  Darling  River,  and  thence  to  the  South 
Australian  border. 

The  western  watershed  of  the  colony  is,  in  its  physical  features  and 
geographical  character,  the  antithesis  of  the  eastern.  Instead  of  a 
narrow  strip  of  country  shut  in  by  the  sea  and  mountains,  and  intersected 
by  numerous  short  rivers  with  a rapid  flow,  the  western  watershed  forms 
a vast  basin  through  which  the  cpiiet  waters  of  a few  great  rivers  have 
their  long  though  uncertain  courses. 

Just  as  the  countiy  is  divided  naturally  into  three  distinct  geographi- 
cal regions,  so  it  is  separated  into  the  same  climatic  divisions,  each  of 
which  has  its  characteristic  features. 

It  is  accej)ted  as  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  temperature  of  lands 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  is  lower  than  that  of  countries  situated  in 
corresponding  latitudes  north  of  the  equator. 
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Tlie  researches  and  observations  of  the  Government  Astronomer 
amply  j^rove  that  New  South  Wales  is  no  exception  to  this  general  law, 
and  the  records  of  temperature  extending  over  manj"^  years  show  that 
the  climate  of  New  South  Wales  is  one  of  the  most  temperate  and 
uniform  anywhere  experienced. 

The  coastal  region  extends  from  28°  to  37°  south  latitude,  and  if  the 
temperature  accorded  with  that  of  similar  latitudes  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Casino  and  Grafton  would  resemble  the  country  bordering 
on  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  in  the  Red  Sea ; Delhi,  in  India ; Ningpo,  in 
Ghina ; and  New  Orleans,  in  the  United  States.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  Casino  has  a mean  temperature  of  67'8°,  only  2'0°  more  than 
that  of  Messina,  in  Sicily,  which  lies  more  than  9°  farther  from  the 
equator.  Eden,  which  is  situated  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  colony, 
in  latitude  37°,  has  a mean  temperature  of  6'0-3°,  which  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  of  Nice  and  Rome — places  respectively  466  and  339 
miles  farther  removed  from  the  equator.  And  not  only  is  the  climate 
of  the  coastal  region  milder  than  the  corre.sponding  latitudes  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  but  the  range  of  temperature  is  not  so  great. 
This  is  a very  important  factor  in  estimating  the  healthiness  of  a 
country.  * 

As  regards  Sydney,  situated  as  it  is  midway  between  the  extreme 
points  of  the  colony,  in  latitude  33°  oV  south,  the  same  truth  is 
.apparent.  Its  mean  temperature  is  63°,  and  corresponds  with  that  of 
Barcelona,  the  great  maritime  city  of  Spain,  and  of  Toulon  in  France, 
the  former  being  in  latitude  41°  22',  and  the  latter,  in  43°  7'  N. ; 
while  the  range  is  only  17°  Fahrenheit,  calculated  over  a period  of  40 
years,  the  mean  summer  temperatui’e  being  slightly  under  71°,  and  tliat 
of  winter  54°.  At  Naples,  where  the  mean  temperature  for  the  year  is 
about  the  same  as  at  Sydney,  the  summer  temperature  reaches  a mean 
of  74'4°,  and  the  mean  of  winter  is  47 '6°,  with  a range  of  27°.  Thus, 
the  summer  is  warmer  and  the  winter  much  colder  than  at  Sydney. 
The  highest  temperature  in  the  shade  ever  experienced  in  Sydney  was 
in  1896,  when  108'5°  in  the  shade  w'ere  regi.stered  ; and  the  lowest  winter 
temperature  recorded  was  35-9°,  giving  a range  of  72 '6°.  At  Naples 
the  range  has  been  as  great  as  81°,  the  winter  minimum  falling  some- 
times below  the  freezing  point. 

Taking  the  coast  generally,  the  difference  between  the  mean  summei’ 
and  mean  winter  temperatui’e  may  be  set  down  as  averaging  not  more 
than  24° — a range  .so  small  as  to  be  but  rarely  found  elsewhere.  The 
famed  resorts  on  the  Mediterranean  sea-board  bear  no  comparison  with 
the  Pacific  slope  of  New  South  Wales  either  for  natural  salubrity  or 
for  the  comparative  mildness  of  the  summer  and  winter,  while  the 
epidemics  and  pestilences  ■which  have  devastated  those  regions  of  ancient 
civilisation  have  never  made  their  appeai’ance  on  these  shores. 

Passing  from  the  coast  to  the  table-land,  a distinct  climatic  region  is 
entered.  On  the  high  southern  plateau,  at  an  elevation  of  4,640  feet. 


stands  the  town  of  Kiandra,  havin"  a mean  summer  temperature  of 
56-4°,  and  a winter  temperature  of  ;32-5°,  correspojuling  with  that  of 
Dunfermline,  in  Scotland,  in  latitude  56"  5'  N.,  while  Kiamlra  is  in 
35°  52'  S.  Cooma,  in  the  centre  of  the  Monaro  plains,  at  an  elevation 
of  2,637  feet  above  searlevel,  enjoys  a summer  as  mild  as  either  London 
or  Paris,  while  its  winters  are  far  less  severe.  On  the  New  England 
table-land,  the  climate  of  Annidale  and  other  towns  may  be  considered 
Jis  nearly  perfect  as  can  be  found.  The  yearly  average  temperature  is 
barely  56 ‘5" ; while  the  mean  summer  temperature  only  reaches  67 '6°,  and 
the  winter  temperature  falls  to  44'2°,  a range  approximating  closely  to 
that  of  the  famous  health  resorts  in  the  south  of  France. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  the  western  districts  of  the  colony  are- 
entirely  different  from  those  of  the  other  two  regions,  and  have  been 
often  cited  as  disagreeable.  Compared  with  the  equable  temperature  of 
the  coastal  district  or  the  table-land,  there  may  appear  some  justification 
for  such  a reputation,  but  only  by  way  of  comparison.  The  climate  of  the 
gi-eat  plains,  in  spite  of  theheatof  part  of  the  summer,  is  very  healthy,  and 
an  inspection  of  the  deatli-rates,  of  both  children  and  gi-own  persons, 
which  are  given  elsewhere,  amply  bears  out  this  view.  The  town  of 
Bourke  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  Seated  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
plain  of  the  interior,  it  illustrates  peculiarly  well  the  defects,  as  well  as 
the  excellences,  of  the  climate  of  the  whole  region.  Bourke  has  exactly 
the  same  latitude  as  Cairo,  yet  its  summer  temperature  is  1 -5°  less  than 
that  of  the  Egyptian  city.  New  Orleans  also  lies  on  the  same  parallel, 
but  the  Araeiican  city  is  4°  hotter  in  summer.  As  regards  winter 
temperature,  Bourke  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  mean  winter 
reading  of  the  thermometer  is  54 -5°,  and  accompanied  as  this  is  by  clear 
skies  and  an  absence  of  snow,  the  season  is  both  refreshing  and  enjoy- 
able. The  great  heat  experienced  on  occasional  days  in  summer,  when 
the  thermometer  reads  considerably  over  100°  in  the  shade,  is  not 
accompanied  by  that  moisture  in  the  air  which  at  the  sea-coast  would 
raalce  a less  degree  of  heat  almost  unbearable. 

Speaking  generally,  the  range  of  temperature  in  New  South  Wales 
may  be  .said  to  be  ecjuivalent  to  that  prevailing  in  Europe  from  the 
north  of  England,  through  France  to  SiciJ}',  as  the  accompanying 
diagram  prepared  by  the  Cow^rnment  Astrononmr  will  clearly  illustrate. 
This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as  if  New  South  Wales  were 
placed  on  the  map  of  Kurope  acconling  to  latitude  its  position  would  lie 
between  Sicily  and  Cairo.  Moreover,  places  in  Europe  whose  average 
temperature  is  the  same  as  that  of  portions  of  New  South  Wales  will 
invariably  be  found  to  pos.sess  a warmer  summer  and  colder  winter  than 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  Colony. 

Of  the  three  great  meteorological  divisions  into  which  New  South 
Wales  naturally  falls,  the  coastal  district  embraces  an  area  of  38,200 
.square  miles  ; the  table-lands,  an  area  of  84,900  .square  miles  ; and  the 
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western  district,  an  area  of  187,600  square  miles.  The  last-named 
might,  from  its  size  and  variable  rainfall,  be  split  into  two  districts 
with  the  146th  meridian  of  east  longitude  as  an  arbitrary  division.  The 
coastal  district  has  an  average  rainfall  of  41-73  inches.  In  this  district 
there  are  several  stations  close  to  the  ocean  which  are  subject  to 
exceptional  and  varying  rainfall.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned 
Port  Macquarie  and  the  Clarence  Heads,  the  first  having  a mean  annual 
fall  of  63-81,  and  the  latter  of  57-61  inches;  while  at  Newcastle  and 
Sydney  the  respective  figures  are  48-45  and  49-50  inches;  and  at  Eden, 
almost  the  southern  extremity  of  the  colony,  the  average  fall  is  only 
35-73  inches.  On  the  table-lands  the  rainfall  averages°32-72  inches  ; 
there  is,  however,  a small  area  at  the  southern  portion  of  the  table-lands 
where  the  high  average  of  64-07  inches  is  experienced.  West  of  the 
table-lands  the  amount  of  the  fall  decreases  as  the  distance  from  the 
Pacific  increases,  and  in  a large  area  Avest  of  the  Darling  the  average 
annual  rainfall  is  less  than  10  inches.  For  the  whole  area  of  the  western 
•division  the  average  does  not  exceed  20-19  inches.  The  mean  rainfall 
-of  the  colony  for  the  last  twenty -eight  years  was.about  25  inches,  but  this 
figure  can  hardly  be  taken  as  conveying  any  meaning,  except,  perhaps, 
showing  the  greater  part  of  the  colony  to  be  favoured  with  but  a 
rfilight  rainfall. 

The  following  table  shoAvs  the  average  rainfall  at  some  of  the  principal 
stations,  Avhich  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  latitude,  in  each  of 
the  gi’eat  divisions  : — 


Least 

distance 

Mean 
annual 
Rainfall  in 
inches. 

Least 

distance 

Station. 

from  the 
East  Coast 
in  miles. 

Station. 

from  the 
East  Coast 
in  miles. 

Mean 
annual 
Rainfall  in 
indies. 


Coastal  District — Area,  38,200  square  miles. 


*^n.sinn  

28 

46-08 

Windsor 

30 

36 

16 

33-02 

32-43 

13 

58-53 

Emu 

’Clarence  Heads  

0 

57-61 

Parramatta 

Orn.ft.nn  

22 

39-24 

South  Head 

0 

49-90 

Port  Macquarie  

0 

63-81 

Sydney  

5 

49-50 

10 

49-67 

Liverpool  

18 

38-73 

30-0.3 

Smnft  

78 

24-68 

Picton 

22 

68 

24-03 

Bulli  

0 

50-95 

Sin^lftton 

40 

31-41 

Wollonconc  

0 

43-55 

Jerry^s  Plains 

53 

24-49 

Nowra 

6 

39-90 

Morpeth  

15 

43-66 

Cape  St.  George 

0 

59-17 

West  Maitland  

18 

35-07 

Moruya  Heads  

0 

38-13 

Port  Stfipliens 

0 

57-54 

Bodalla  

7 

38-49 

N^eweastle 

1 

48-45 

Becra 

8 

33-24 

Pitt  Town  

26 

35-40 

Eden  

0 

35-73 

station. 


Lea.st  1 
! distance 

Mean  { 
annual  { 
Rainfall  in  | 
inches. 

Lea.st 

distance 

1 from  the 

Station. 

from  the 

East  Coast! 

East  Coast 

1 in  miles.  1 

in  miles. 

Moan 
annual 
Rainfall  in 
inches. 


Table-lands — Area,  84,900  square  miles. 


Tenterfield  

80 

34-44 

Inverell 

124 

31-43 

Glen  Iniica  

90 

34-00 

Bundarra  

113 

30-03 

Quiriiidi  

115 

29-15 

Murrurundi 

94 

32-83 

Cassilis 

120 

25-02 

Mudgee  

121 

27-13 

Orange  

124 

38-61 

Bathurst  

96 

24-39 

Forbes  

176 

20-90 

Kurrajong  

35 

52-57 

Mount  Victoria  

61 

38-01 

Katoomba  

58 

63-26 

Carcoar 

111 

30-56 

Springwood 

42 

43-16 

Cowra  

126 

27-23 

Armidale 

81 

32-49 

Eversleigh  

78 

32-44 

Walcha  

83 

30-62 

Goonoo  Goonoo  

110 

26-87 

Young  

140 

27-12 

Mittagong  

27 

39-85 

Moss  Vale  

31 

40-04 

Murrumburrah  

126 

25-57 

Crookwell  

81 

3-2-56 

Goulburn 

54 

26-30 

Yass 

92 

25-72 

Lake  George  

53 

27-84 

Queanbeyan  

60 

23-62 

Kyamba  

134 

30-61 

Kiandra  

88 

64-07 

Cooma 

52 

19-81 

Bombala 

37 

24-22 

Western  District,  East  of  146°  East  Longitude — Area,  87,800  square  miles. 


Moree  

204 

24-56 

XvnP’au  

269 

20-44 

Warialda 

162 

29-36 

(~Ja.Tinonhn.r 

272 

18-80 

Bingara 

153 

31-69 

Dnhbn  

177 

23-48 

Brewarriua  

345 

18-02 

Oonflohnlin  

227 

19-28 

Walgett  

286 

19-83 

Marsdens 

187 

19-97 

Narrabri  

193 

26-93 

158 

22-65 

Gunnedah  

156 

26-84 

Tirana 

213 

17-58 

Coonabarabran  

185 

31-66 

Albury  

175 

2901 

Western  Plains,  West  of  146°  East  Longitude — Area,  99,800  square  miles. 


Milparinka  

605 

9-30 

Bourke 

386 

16-65 

Wilcannia  

473 

11-13 

Cobar  

345 

16-61 

Mount  Hope  

296 

17-00 

Wentworth 

478 

12-00 

Hay 

309 

14-91 

Euston 

422 

12-46 

Deniliquin  

287 

16-89 

Moama 

290 

17-80 

From  the  standpoint  of  health,  it  is  fortunate  for  the  country  that  dry- 
ness is  one  of  its  characteristics;  otherwise,  instead  of  being  the  abode 
of  health,  the  interior  of  the  colony  would,  with  abundant  rains,  have 
become  an  impenetrable  jungle,  the  lurking-place  of  those  malarial  fevers 
which  devastate  so  many  fair  regions  of  the  Old  World  and  America. 
New  kSouth  Wales  may,  therefore,  be  compared  favourably  with  any  part 
of  the  world ; and,  taking  into  consideration  the  comparatively  low  lati- 
tudes in  which  it  is  situated,  it  offers  a most  remarkable  variety  of 
temperate  climates.  From  Kiandra,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Great 
Dividing  Eange,  to  Bourke,  on  the  great  interior  plain,  the  climate  may 
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be  compared  with  that  of  tlie  region  of  Europe  extending  from  Edin-  / 
burgh  to  Messina,  but  more  generally  resembling  that  of  southeni 
France  and  Italy.  It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  habitation  of  people  of  European  race,  embracing,  as  it  does, 
within  its  limits,  the  climatic  conditions  under  which  the  most  advanced  [ 
races  of  the  world  have  prospered.  The  following  tables,  showing  the 
average  meteorological  conditions  of  the  places  given  in  the  preceding 
table,  fairly  represent  the  whole  colony  : — 


O / 

o , 

feet. 

o 

o 

o 

Q 

o 

Casino 

28-50 

15.3-00 

82 

67-8 

77-0 

57-0 

25-3 

116-4 

24-6 

Lismore  

28-50 

153-21 

52 

69-7 

78-1 

59-5 

21-0 

108-2 

28-2 

Clarence  Heads 

29-28 

153-21 

122 

69-0 

76-0 

60-6 

15-6 

104-8 

37-4 

Grafton  

29-43 

152-56 

40 

68-5 

77-1 

58-1 

26-0 

118-0 

20-9 

Port  Macquarie 

31-25 

152-54 

49 

64-2 

72-1 

55-2 

16-8 

98-2 

30-4 

Taree  

31-58 

152-29 

.30* 

65-6 

74-8 

55-1 

20-2 

112-6 

-24  0 

Scone  

32-04 

150-53 

680 

62-2 

74-4 

49-3 

22-0 

114-2 

22*2 

Muswellbrook  

.32-17 

150-53 

475 

64-5 

76-7 

51-6 

25-2 

117-6 

20-0 

Singleton  

JeiTy’s  Plains 

32-34 

151-09 

135 

6.5.-0 

76-4 

53-3 

19-2 

109-2 

220 

32-35 

150-55 

150* 

66-5 

76-6 

54-6 

22  0 

107-9 

,30  2 

Morpeth 

32-46 

151-37 

20 

62-7 

72-9 

51-9 

20-6 

102-7 

26-0 

West  Maitland 

32-47 

151  -35 

40 

64-1 

74-7 

52-8 

20-0 

109-9 

24  0 

Port  Stephens  

32-49 

152-09 

30“ 

64-2 

72-0 

55-5 

19-5 

104-2 

30-6 

Newcastle  

32-55 

151  -50 

34 

64-6 

72-4 

55 '5 

16-3 

107-5 

31-3 

Pitt  Town  

33-34 

150-53 

40* 

64-1 

74-5 

52-5 

20-2 

113-0 

27-2 

Windsor 

33-36 

150-49 

58 

64-5 

74-6 

52-9 

26-1 

11.3-9 

21-5 

Emu 

33-46 

150-40 

87 

62-8 

7.3-4 

51-0 

17-7 

107-6 

29-8 

Parramatta 

33-49 

151-02 

49 

62-0 

70-5 

52-3 

20-8 

104-2 

20-9 

Sydney  

33-51 

151-13 

146 

63-0 

70-8 

54-0 

1.3-6 

108-5 

35-9 

Liverpool  

33-58 

150-59 

50 

59-8 

70-8 

48-2 

20-5 

106-0 

22-0 

Picton 

.34-09 

150-36 

549 

59-4 

69-5 

48-1 

22-5 

111-7 

19-7 

Bum  

34-18 

150-58 

54 

6.3-0 

69-1 

55-8 

18-7 

99-7 

.34-6 

Wollongong  

.34-25 

150-56 

54 

62-8 

70-0 

54-8 

17-2 

113-4 

.31-9 

Nowra 

34-55 

150-38 

30 

62-9 

70-3 

54-4 

21-9 

110-3 

31-6 

Cape  St.  George  

.35-12 

150-45 

175 

61-7 

69-2 

5.3-8 

14-6 

105-2 

25-5 

Moruya  Heads  

35 -.53 

150-06 

50 

61-6 

68-6 

53-6 

18-5 

11.3-8 

31-1 

BodaUa  

36-04 

149-59 

40 

.59-8 

68-4 

49-8 

25-1 

114-1 

18-6 

Bega 

36-38 

149-5.3 

50* 

60-3 

69-3 

50-2 

23-9 

115-6 

16-6 

Eden  

.37-00 

149-59 

107 

60-3 

68-0 

52-0 

13-9 

106-0 

29-3 

Table-lands. 


Tenterfield  

...i  -29-05 

152-04 

2,827 

59-3 

69-8 

47-2 

25-0 

107 

1 

12-0 

Inverell  

..;  29-48 

151-10 

1,980 

60-1 

73-1 

46-0 

23-5 

108 

6 

13-4 

Glen  Innes 

...;  29-48 

151-44 

.3,518 

58-4 

69-2 

46-1 

26-1 

107 

3 

14-4 

Bundarra  

...  30-14 

151-10 

2,000* 

.59-9 

69-4 

48-0 

23-9 

96 

5 

17-5 

Armidale 

...j  .30-32 

151-38 

3,333 

56-5 

67-6 

44-2 

24-7 

105 

2 

13-9 

Api>ro.ximate  heights. 
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niphest  rea< 
of  thermom 
in  shade. 

Tal)le-landa — contiime.d. 


w / 

O / 

feet. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Eversleigh  - 

30:i4 

151  -40 

3,576 

55 -6 

67-1 

42-9 

24-2 

102-3 

1.3-0 

Waleha  

.31  02 

151-35 

.3,386 

53-8 

65-0 

41-4 

2.3-4 

102-8 

13-3 

Goouoo  Goonoo  

31  -20 

1.50-54 

1,550 

61-7 

74-2 

48-2 

26-1 

105-0 

19-0 

Quirindi  

31  •32 

150-41 

1,278 

65-6 

77*4 

52-1 

24-1 

107-6 

17-0 

Murrurundi  

31-46 

150-51 

1,545 

60-4 

72-3 

47-9 

18-5 

107-3 

19-0 

Cossilis  

32-00 

150-00 

1,500 

61-1 

74*7 

47-1 

20-9 

111-7 

20 -S 

Mudgee  

32 -.3.0 

149 -.35 

1,6.35 

62-1 

74-1 

49-3 

29-2 

114-4 

17-6 

3.3- 18 

149-09 

2,84.3 

2,200 

55  0 

67-3 

42-4 

22-0 

100-2 

16-0 

Bathurst 

33-24 

149-37 

57-0 

69-7 

44-1 

28-5 

112-5 

1.3-0 

Forbes 

148-05 

789 

63-0 

76-8 

48-9 

24-4 

118-4 

24-0 

Kurrajong  

33-33 

150-45 

1,870 

53-4 

61-7 

44-3 

13-2 

99-5 

25-5 

Mount  Victoria 

.33-36 

150-15 

3,490 

54-4 

65-3 

42-6 

20-1 

106-0 

11-9 

KatoomKa  

.33-38 

150-18 

3,. 349 

52-6 

61-9 

4.9.  .9 

12-7 

100-0 

25-9 

Carcoar  

33-41 

149-14 

2;  380 

55*7 

68-0 

43-1 

24-2 

99-4 

22-4 

Springwood  

150-34 

1,216 

61-2 

70-6 

51-3 

17-0 

104-8 

.32-9 

Woodford  

33-44 

150-24 

2,191 

987 

57-6 

66-1 

47-9 

93-4 

.34-4 

Cowra 

.33-54 

148-45 

6.3-2 

77-4 

48-7 

22-2 

116-1 

21-6 

Young 

34-18 

148-21 

1,416 

61-4 

73-7 

49-1 

28-5 

113-4 

20-9 



.34  "27 

150 -.30 

2,069 

56-4 

67-0 

45-3 

18-0 

104-6 

21-6 

Moss  Vale  

.34-32 

150-2.3 

2,205 

55-9 

66-4 

44-5 

17-0 

103-7 

18-9 

Murrumhurrah 

34-32 

148-23 

1,268 

62-4 

74-3 

49-9 

25-2 

106-1 

23-4 

Crookwell  

34-27 

149 -.30 

2,000'' 

52-4 

64-4 

40-2 

24-0 

98-8 

12-1 

Goulburn 

.34-45 

149-45 

2,129 

56-7 

68-0 

44-3 

25-7 

111-0 

13-0 

Yass 

34-52 

148-56 

1,657 

59-0 

70-8 

46-9 

20-2 

105-0 

21-5 

Lake  George  

.35-12 

149-25 

2,267 

56-8 

68-0 

44-0 

20-5 

105-0 

21-8 

Queanbeyau  

35-20 

149-15 

1,899 

57-1 

70-0 

43-6 

23-2 

109-4 

20-1 

Kyamba  

.35-29 

147-44 

750 

59-0 

7.3-0 

45-4 

116-0 

16-0 

Kiandra  

35-52 

148-.32 

4,640 

44-7 

56-4 

32-5 

25-8 

102-3 

+ 

Cooma 

36-12 

149-09 

2,6.37 

54-0 

65-7 

41-7 

28-5 

107-0 

12*2 

Bombala 

.36-52 

149-10 

.3,000 

55-3 

66-1 

4.3-6 

26-9 

104-1 

17-1 

Western  District,  East  of  146°  East  Longitude. 


Srloree  

29-29 

149-53 

680 

69-1 

80-8 

55-5 

.26-7 

117-3 

18-0 

Warialda 

29 -.35 

1.50-37 

1,106 

6.3-2 

75-8 

49-7 

27-2 

117-7 

16-2 

Bingura  

29-56 

L50-.37 

1,200* 

6.3-8 

76-3 

50-3 

26-6 

116-6 

15-5 

Brewarrina 

29 -.58 

146-54 

4.30* 

68-7 

8.3-3 

52-8 

27-7 

122-3 

24-8 

Walgett  

30-02 

148-10 

522 

68-1 

82-2 

5.3-2 

25-3 

118-4 

28-7 

Narxabri 

•30-20 

149-46 

697 

67-0 

81-1 

52-3 

28-1 

118-9 

18-4 

Gunnedah  

.31-01 

150- 15 

874 

66-4 

79-8 

52-3 

26-8 

120-6 

16-7 

Coonabarabran  

.31-16 

149-18 

1,710 

60-0 

73-0 

46-7 

.32-7 

111-5 

11-4 

Can non bar  

31-22 

147-23 

520 

68-1 

81-0 

54-2 

27-7 

118-9 

27-7 

Dubbo 

.32-18 

148 -.35 

863 

63-1 

70-6 

49-1 

25-8 

113-4 

17-0 

Condobolin 

147-14 

700* 

65-2 

75-8 

51  -1 

26-1 

111-3 

20-5 

Marsdens  

.33-5-2 

147 -.38 

700* 

65-6 

79-6 

51-0 

24-0 

11,3-8 

21-0 

Wagga  Wagga  

.35-07 

147-27 

015 

61-0 

75-0 

47-0 

28-1 

117-6 

18-4 

Urana  

146-20 

400 

62-5 

76-0 

48-8 

23-6 

116-5 

20-6 

Albury 

.36-06 

147-00 

5.31 

60-6 

74-1 

47-1 

28-2 

117-3 

•20-2 

* Approxiniiite  hei(fhta.  t Kiandra  — Lowest,  20'0°  below  zero. 
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station. 

South  latitude. 

0) 

'S 

-tJ 

*5) 

c 

o 

•4A 

s 

u 

Altitude. 

Mean. 

Highest  reading 
of  thermometer 
in  shade. 

Lowest  roadirg 
of  thermometer 
in  sliadc. 

Yearly  tem- 
perature 
in  shade. 

Summer 
temperature 
in  shade. 

Winter  tem- 
perature 
m Shade. 

0 t 

Xt 

M.C  • 
a c 

s « * 
e 

pw.- 

Western  District,  West  of  146°  East  Longitude. 

“ ' 

u / 

feet. 

O 

o 

O 

0 

0 

0 

Milparinka 

29-45 

141-52 

1,000* 

68-3 

82-7 

53-6 

28-0 

119-8 

25-3 

Bourke  

30-03 

145-58 

350 

69-5 

83-5 

54-5 

27-2 

1-27-0 

26-3 

AVilcannia  

31-31 

143-23 

246 

66-4 

79-8 

52-5 

28-2 

120-8 

25-5 

Cobar  

31-32 

145-50 

,803 

66-3 

80-1 

51-6 

29-5 

118-7 

25-0 

Mount  Hope  

32-56 

145-55 

600* 

65-3 

79-1 

51-3 

24-0 

117-1 

24-6 

Wentworth 

34-08 

141-58 

144 

64-0 

76-7 

51-2 

26-4 

119-0 

25-0 

Hay 

34-30 

144-56 

305 

63-6 

76-0 

50-6 

28-3 

117-3 

21-1 

Euston 

34-32 

142-51 

188* 

64-2 

76-8 

51-1 

33-4 

124-8 

17-1 

Deniliquin  

35-3-2 

145-02 

320 

61-7 

74-3 

48-7 

30-7 

121-1 

18-0 

Moaina  

36-05 

144-50 

320 

62-3 

75-6 

48-1 

28-6 

117-0 

24-0 

♦ Approximate  heights. 


The  following  table  shows  the  average  monthly  meteorological  con- 
ditions of  Sydney  during  the  fprty  years  ended  1898  : — 


Atmospheric 

pressure. 

Temperature. 

Rainfall. 

Month. 

Average  reading  of  standard 
barometer  at  9 a.m.,  cor- 
rected to  32°  Fahrenheit 
and  to  mean  sea-level. 

Average  hourly  reading  of 
self-registering  electric  baro- 
graph, corrected  to  32°  Fah- 
renheit, but  not  to  sea-level. 

Slenn  standard  (in  shade). 

Average  reading  of  maximum 
thermometer  (in  shade). 

Average  reading  of  minimum 
thermometer  (in  shade). 

Mean  of  sea- water  (3  feet  below 
surface). 

Average  monthly. 

Greatest  monthly. 

Least  monthly. 

Average  number  of  rainy 
days.  1 

in. 

in. 

° Fah. 

•Fah. 

° Fah. 

•Fah. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

days. 

January » 

29-950 

29-770 

71-0 

78-2 

04-9 

71-2 

3-094 

10-489 

0-419 

14 

February  

29-996 

29-807 

71-0 

77-1 

04-8 

71-7 

6-355 

18-550 

0-401 

14 

March 

30-089 

29-892 

09-2 

75-3 

03-1 

70-9 

6-284 

18-700 

0-419 

15 

April  

30-143 

29-944 

04-0 

70-9 

.58-2 

08-4 

6-.580 

24-492 

0-000 

13 

Slay 

80-137 

29-937 

68-4 

04-9 

61-9 

04-3 

6-173 

20-808 

0-170 

14 

June 

30-119 

29-921 

54-5 

60-0 

48-3 

00-0 

6-088 

10-290 

0-541 

12 

July 

30-142 

29-942 

62-4 

69-0 

45-7 

67-4 

4-285 

11-95-2 

0-119 

12 

August  

30-130 

29-930 

55-0 

02-4 

47-0 

67-0 

2-877 

10-100 

0-040 

11 

September 

30-075 

29-877 

58-8 

00-2 

61-3 

00-3 

3-000 

14-045 

0-083 

12 

October  

30-025 

29-830 

03-5 

71-1 

66-9 

03-3 

2-830 

8-045 

0-209 

13 

November 

29-988 

29-812 

00-8 

74-0 

59-6 

00-7 

3-070 

9-877 

0-200 

12 

December  

29-942 

29-754 

09-8 

77-0 

02-7 

09-4 

2-000 

7-804 

0-453 

13 

Yearly  averages, 
totals,  and 
extremes 

30-002 

29-808 

03-0 

09-7 

60-2 

05-1 

49-502 

24-492 

0-040 

155 

^ iSTS® 


Sydney  Wiiliam  A])plcgate  Gullick,  Govcnimeiit  Printer. —IfiOO. 


